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MASTERS OF WATER COLOUR 


It is generally acknowledged that landscape 
painting in water colour reached its perfection in 
the late 18th and early 19th century in England. The 
Gallery has recently been very fortunate to acquire 
a collection of seven water colours of this period, 
some of them by the artists who were leaders of the 
movement. Represented in the collection are John 
Robert Cozens, Thomas Girtin, J. M. W. Turner, 
John Sell Cotman, the great masters of the school, 
and Francis Towne, John Varley and David Cox, 
who, although not of the same stature, were accom- 
plished draughtsmen and important in the develop- 
ment of the water colour school. 


The collection is a gift from W. B. Dalton, an As- 
sociate of the Royal College of Art, who is one of 
England’s leading potters and the author of Crafts- 
manship and Design in Pottery. Mr. Dalton, who 
now resides in Stamford, Connecticut, collects fine 
silver and pottery as well as water colours, and 
paints in water colours himself. He has recently 
been made a Founder Member of the Gallery. 


The technical brilliance which is a characteristic 
of the water colour landscapes of this period, is the 
culmination of a skill in handling the medium 
which had been developing since the 16th century. 
The first type of water colour landscape was the 
tinted drawing, a spontaneous record of a place, 
often in the New World, which was primarily of 
historical interest and intended eventually for the 
engraver’s burin. Water colour was always used by 
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itinerant artists because, unlike oil paint, it could be 
easily carried. In the 17th century, the study of the 
landscapes of Rubens and Van Dyck, and of those of 
the Dutch and German schools, as well as the influ- 
ence of European artists working in England, in- 
spired the English artists to achieve greater rich- 
ness and depth in technique, and inspired also an 
interest in landscape for its own sake. The emphasis 
remained topographical during most of the 18th 
century, until Cozens, Girtin, Turner and their con- 
temporaries combined this factual rendering of 
landscape with a feeling for the varying moods in 
nature, and began to use water colour as the sub- 
stance of the painting and not merely as a flat local 
tint. 


One of the contributing factors in the develop- 
ment of the water colour landscape was the popu- 
larity in the 18th century and thereafter, of the 
Grand Tour. Noblemen would provide opportuni- 
ties for young artists of talent to travel, and would 
provide themselves with delightful records of views 
enjoyed. Sometimes these sketches supplied mater- 
ial for the artist to use for years to come, as there 
was a growing public demand for original paintings 
of such spots as the Lake of Nemi, or Tivoli, or the 
Roman Forum, the taste of the time being largely 
conditioned by admiration for the classical land- 
scape painters of the 17th century such as Claude, 
Poussin and Salvator Rosa. 


In England, picturesque spots continued to at- 


MASTERS OF WATER COLOUR (continued) 


tract artists and also amateur painters, as drawing 
in water colours was well on its way to becoming a 
fashionable accomplishment. The passionate cult of 
the picturesque eventually exhausted itself in dull, 
repetitive work, but it did bring about a change in 
the general attitude toward water colour painting. 

In 1804, a group of painters formed the first So- 
ciety of Painters in Water Colour (the ‘Old Soci- 
ety”), largely because of the unfavorable conditions 
for exhibiting water colours at the Royal Academy. 
The venture proved extraordinarily successful dur- 
ing the first few years, and stimulated other paint- 
ers in the medium to work for more recognition. 
The Introduction to the catalogue of the 1821 exhi- 
bition of the ‘Old Society’”’ contains the following 
remarks about the status of water colour painting: 
“Painting in water colours may justly be considered 
as a new art, and in its present application the in- 
vention of British Artists; ... Within a few years 
the materials employed in this species of painting, 
and the manner of using them, have been equally 
improved, by new chemical discoveries and success- 
ful innovations in the old methods of practice. The 
feeble-tinted drawings formerly supposed to be the 
utmost efforts of this art have been succeeded by 
pictures not inferior in power to oil paintings, and 
equal in delicacy of tint and purity and airiness of 
tone.” 


Of the individual artists who “acquired for de- 
signs in water colour upon paper the title of paint- 
ings’, none made greater contributions than John 
Robert Cozens, Thomas Girtin and J. M. W. Turner. 
J. R. Cozens (1752-c.1797) whose work is repre- 
sented in the Dalton collection by the blue mono- 
chrome Lake of Nemi, was one of the first artists in 
water colour whose style was deeply influenced by 
a visit to the Continent. A wistful mood is often re- 
flected in his landscapes, and he was able to create 
a sense of atmosphere and of vast space, all of which 
made an impression upon artists of a later genera- 
tion. Cozens was a solitary man, ‘all poetry’’, as 
Constable put it; he became insane at the end of his 
life, and was under the care of the famous Dr. 
Monro, a connoisseur of drawings and water colours 
who bought many of his drawings for his own col- 
lection. As young men, Girtin, Turner, Cotman and 
John Varley were given a chance to study drawings 
by Cozens at Dr. Monro’s home in London, where 
the doctor used to give them supper and a half 
crown for each drawing they did for him, usually 
copies of works in his collection. 


It is not surprising that Dr. Monro, who must 
have kept a sharp eye on the annual exhibitions at 
the Royal Academy and an ear tuned to artists’ and 
connoisseurs’ talk, became a patron of the young 
Thomas Girtin (1775-1802). Trained to colour 
prints as an apprentice to Edward Dayes and other 
artists, Girtin at nineteen began to move away from 
the restrictions of the topographical tradition; he 
expanded his palette, began to work in layers of 
translucent colour rather than with the traditional 
greyish underpainting, and used a special warm- 
toned, rough paper which heightened the general 
tonality and the surface texture of his painting. He 
seems to convey the natural character of each land- 


scape, without making it consciously picturesque. 
Ruskin described these landscapes as “. . . entirely 
faultless and authoritative as a type, not only of pure 
water colour execution but also of pure artistic feel- 
ing and insight into what is noblest and most capa- 
ble of enduring dignity in familiar subjects”, and 
said that Girtin’s work was “almost as impressive 
to me as Nature herself”. The Landscape with 
Ruined Castle, of 1797 (illustrated) is an early ex- 
ample of the artist’s mature style, showing particu- 
larly well Girtin’s warm tones, deft brushwork and 
feeling for the structure in landscape. 

Born in the same year as Girtin, and trained for a 
time in the same shop, J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851) 
worked in his early years exclusively in water col- 
our in the traditional topographical style. The gen- 
ius which was later to make him one of the outstand- 
ing painters of his time, was in evidence early in his 
life; at twenty-seven, the age at which Girtin died, 
Turner was elected a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy and had proved his mastery of both oil and 
water colour media. He was a superb draughtsman, 
and a master of water colour technique, skilfully 
rubbing, scraping and manipulating his medium to 
achieve the effect he desired. His styles ranged from 
factual landscape and imitations and interpreta- 
tions of the European masters, to the entirely per- 
sonal style based on light and masses of glowing 
colour (described by Constable as ‘“‘tinted steam”’) 
of his later yeuis. The Gallery now owns two 
Turner water colours, Fonthill Abbey, and Rich- 
mond Bridge, Yorks., the latter from the Dalton col- 
lection. Both show Turner’s characteristic interest 
in the movement of light and shade across a land- 
scape, and his sensitive feeling for what detail 
should be suppressed and what employed to en- 
hance the whole panorama. 


Unfortunately, hanging water colours presents a 
problem, and has done so since the first days of the 
Royal Academy. Water colours do not look their 
best alongside oil paintings, and also fade if exposed 
to light for too long. Our newly acquired collection 
will not therefore be on view during the summer 
and will be up for a few weeks only each winter. It 
must also be admitted that water colours, like draw- 
ings, lend themselves more easily to individual per- 
usal than to public exhibition; ideally, they should 
be available for one to look at frequently, as the 
longer one is acquainted with them, the more de- 
lightful they become. Cs 


The main sources for this article were Aspects of British Art, ed. W. J. 
Turner, London, 1947; Laurence Binyon, English Water Colours, London, 
1946; H. M. Cundall, A History of British Water Colour Painting, London, 
1929; G. R. Redgrave, Water Colour Painting in England, London, 1905. 


SOME FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 


In Europe this summer: London, Walter Sickert, 
Paris (opened May 10) and later Rouen, Nicolas Pous- 
sin; Venice, 30th Biennale, June 18-October 16; Ghent, 
Flowers and Gardens in Flemish Art, April 10-June 
26; Bruges, The Century of Flemish Primitives, June 
26-August 21; Antwerp, Oil Sketches and Drawings by 
Van Dyck, July 1-September 3, and Rotterdam, Sep- 
tember 10-November 6. 


At The Art Gallery of Toronto: Painting in Post-War 
Italy and Sculpture in Our Time, sculpture from the 
collection of Joseph H. Hirshhorn, September 30- 
October 30. Catalogues will be available for both these 
exhibitions. 


Ronald, William 
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Gift from the Membership Endowment Fund, 1960 


NEW ACCESSIONS, 1959-60 


During the summer, one of the galleries will be 
hung with purchases made by the Gallery this year. 
The wide range of these works in time, space and 
medium may raise the question, ‘““How does the 
Gallery choose what it buys?” 

It is never possible to plan purchases in advance, 
but there is a general policy which is, briefly: to 
look for fine paintings or sculpture, to buy them 
when they are available, if they would contribute 
to the collection, and if they are at a reasonable 
price. 

The most confining word here is ‘‘available’’. The 
collection committees, who make the final decisions 
on purchases, and Gallery staff, keep their eyes open 
and visit every exhibition they can in Toronto and 
other cities. In addition, Sir Anthony Blunt watches 
the London market, and art dealers tell us when 
they have something they think might interest us. 
The Gallery also writes to dealers periodically, ask- 
ing about specific things. 

Photographs or, when possible, the work itself, 
and all available information on it, are brought be- 
fore the committee concerned (Canadian-American 
or European) and a decision is made. 


One of the most striking of the new accessions is 
the William Ronald, Exodus II, illustrated here. 
This was first seen at Ronald’s one-man show at 
the Kootz Gallery in New York this winter. Later 
it was brought to Toronto for consideration. The 
Art Gallery of Toronto already owns a Ronald, In 
Dawn the Heart, but his work has matured since 
1954 when it was painted, and the committee con- 
sidered it should have a record of the change. 

Two other Canadians whose work is already re- 
presented in the collection, but who are considered 
important enough to warrant additional purchases 


are Will Ogilvie and Paul-Emile Borduas. Ogilvie is 
an outstanding Canadian water colour artist and 
Autumn Seeding, the new picture, is characteristic 
of his soft, subtle colour harmonies. 


Borduas undoubtedly influenced Canadian art 
greatly in spite of his residence in Paris from 1928 
to 1938 and from 1954 to his death earlier this year. 
Before the recent purchase of Les Boucliers, the 
Gallery owned a water colour and three early oils, 
but nothing from his later Paris period. 


The Annunciation, a panel from a fifteenth cen- 
tury German altarpiece, came from the Paul Drey 
Gallery in New York. The Gallery has had its eye 
on this picture for about three years and finally de- 
cided to purchase it. This year the Junior Women’s 
Committee decided to buy a drawing with its Ball 
funds. Several letters were sent to dealers, asking 
about drawings, but the purchase was finally made 
from a New York exhibition of the work of Alberto 
Giacometti, Swiss sculptor, painter and draughts- 
man. 


In all its purchases, but especially the European, 
the Gallery cannot afford to have preconceived 
ideas of what it should buy next. The committees 
must be prepared to look at unfashionable schools 
and unpopular artists and to consider only whether 
the painting or sculpture itself is good, whether it 
is authentic, whether the artist was important in 
his school, and whether the school was important 
in the history of art. 


VADE-MECUM FOR ITINERANT ART-LOVERS 


“The thought alone of so much to look at is quite 
distracting and makes me resolved to view nothing 
in a scientific way but straggle and wander about 
just as the spirit chuses”, wrote William Beckford 
on his first visit to Rome in 1780. These lines sum- 
marize the perennial dilemma of the traveller who 
arrives in Rome, Paris or London for the first time 
and they also suggest one way of dealing with the 
overwhelming embarras de richesse of a great city. 


A more systematic way is to provide oneself with 
a good guide which will tide one over the initial 
stage of bewilderment. Since the choice of a guide 
is a problem in itself, some suggestions are given 
here for travellers who are planning to visit Europe 
in quest of works of art. 


The Traveler’s Guide to Europe’s Art by Jane 
& Theodore Norman (Great Neck, N.Y., Channel 
Press, 1959) is particularly useful for a first journey 
as it lists and describes the most important museums 
(with notes on the best known works exhibited), 
churches and other outstanding buildings. Each 
country is treated separately and there is a subject 
index of museums and of artists as well as a glos- 
sary of art terms. 


Turning to individual countries, here are some 
recent and useful publications. Museums of France 
and Cathedrals and Sanctuaries on the Pilgrimage 
Routes are two excellent booklets issued by the 
French Tourist Office (1170 Drummond Street, 
Montreal). The first is arranged alphabetically by 
cities and towns with an index by provinces and 


VADE-MECUM (continued) 


one by artists and subjects. The second outlines six 
itineraries and has an index to the principal cathe- 
drals and churches. In addition to maps and the 
well-known guide to France, Michelin also pub- 
lishes an admirable guide to Paris. 

For Great Britain two comprehensive and illus- 
trated lists are issued annually by Index Publishers 
at 60 cents each: Historic Houses and Castles and 
Museums and Galleries. All necessary information 
on means of transport, days and hours of opening 
and entrance fees are given. The Blue Plaque Guide 
by Victor Burrows (Newman Neame, 1953) is a 
guide to historic houses in London and their famous 
residents. Nicholas Pevsner’s admirable series The 
Buildings of England (Penguin Books) now con- 
tains seventeen volumes of which two are devoted 
to London. The Shell Guides to the counties of Eng- 
land, edited by John Betjeman, are well written 
and attractively illustrated (Faber & Faber, about 
ten volumes). 

The Italian State Tourist Office (1080 University 
St., Montreal) provides three small illustrated 
books entitled Provincial Art. Each volume covers 
works of art respectively in Northern, Central and 
Southern Italy but excludes the more important 
cities like Rome, Florence or Naples. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical by towns or villages within 
each province and there is an index of artists. 
Berenson’s Italian Pictures of the Renaissance (Ox- 
ford University Press) is a list arranged alphabe- 
tically by artist with an index of places (not limited 
to Italy of course). 


Art Treasures in Germany (German Tourist In- 
formation Office, 1176 Sherbrooke St. West, Mont- 
real) gives an illustrated survey of works of art in 
Germany with an index to museums and artists. 
Cathedrals and Churches and Romantic Germany 
are two attractive illustrated pamphlets also avail- 
able from the same office. Guide to Dutch Art (The 
Hague, Government Printing and Publishing Office, 
1952) is an historical survey with illustrations, 
maps, a section on notable museums and a biblio- 
graphy. 

R. Stevenson Scott’s In Search of Spanish Paint- 
ing (London, Christopher Johnson, 1955) has a 
chapter on the principal art galleries in Spain. An 
excellent illustrated guide to Madrid is that of Juan 
Antonio Cabezas (Barcelona, Ed. Destino, 1955) 
and the Editorial Aries, Barcelona publishes a 
series of illustrated Guias Artisticas de Espana 
(about fifteen volumes are available). 


A good anthology of the impressions of earlier 
travellers in Europe is The Golden Age of Travel 
edited by Helen Barber Morrison (London, Melrose, 
1953). 

The emphasis here has been on recent publica- 
tions but it should be remembered that the older 
guides (Murray and Baedeker) are timeless and in- 
valuable as well as very entertaining. 

ees 
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THE ART OF FINE ART REPRODUCTION 


Many people find that collecting reproductions 
is an excellent way of studying an artist or a school 
of art. However, they are sometimes puzzled by the 
high cost of reproductions, disappointed by the dis- 
parity between the colour of the print and of the 
original, or frustrated altogether by the lack of 
prints of contemporary paintings, especially Cana- 
dian. The explanation lies in the high cost of pro- 
ducing colour reproductions, the skill required to 
make good ones, and the small Canadian market. 


The cost factor also limits the methods of repro- 


‘ duction used in Canada to letterpress and offset 


lithography. The capital outlay involved in other 
excellent methods such as intaglio, rotogravure and 
collotype is prohibitive here although they are used 
a great deal in Europe and the United States where 
the market is much larger. 


Another method, silk screen, has been used for 
art reproduction. However, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing shading and subtlety in this process, which is 
basically a stencil, confines its proper field to bold, 
simple designs executed by the artist specifically 
for the silk screen. 


The first step in both letterpress and lithography 
is to photograph the original painting with a screen 
behind the lens and in front of the film. The screen 
is a transparent plate, ruled with fine diagonal lines 
intersecting at right angles. The effect of the screen 
is to break up the light coming through the lens so 
that it strikes the film as a series of dots. The size 
of the dots varies with the intensity of the light 
reflected by each part of the original. Look at a 
newspaper picture with a magnifying glass to see 
the effect of different sized dots. 


Four photographs are taken, each time with dif- 
ferent film, a different filter on the camera and the 
screen at a different angle. This is called colour 
separation and results in four colour negatives, yel- 
low, red, blue and black. These, when put together 
again, should reproduce every colour in the original. 


In letterpress, the negatives are transferred to 
sheets of copper called plates, and the plates are 
etched with acid. They are inked and proofs, or 
trial impressions, are taken and compared with the 
original painting by the etcher who corrects the in- 
evitable discrepancies. This is necessary because, 
although photographic film and filters have im- 
proved enormously in the last twenty years, they 
are still not perfect and therefore colour separa- 
tions are not exact. In offset lithography, correc- 
tions are made directly on the negatives. Sometimes 
three or four corrections and proofs must be made 
before the plates are considered accurate enough to 
be passed on to the presses for printing. 


As the plates for a large reproduction (21” x 24’) 
would cost about $2,700, it is easy to understand 
why people are unwilling to underwrite the cost 
of a new reproduction that might sell only 50 copies 
a year, and prefer to reproduce paintings which 
have been proved popular over the years. 
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